2io                               JAMES,   DUKE  OF   YORK

When in July 1681 James as Commissioner opened the Scottish
Parliament for the first time for five years he was present when prayers
from the English liturgy were read, for they were part of the ceremony;
he also, as we have seen, concurred in the passing of Acts of Parliament
which imposed penalties upon the Catholics. Hence arose in England
rumours similar to others that had previously arisen that he was waver-
ing in his adhesion to the Catholic Faith. Seeing, as he thought, a new
opportunity, Charles in September again sent Laurence Hyde to make a
still more violent onslaught upon James. James's story is that he and
his brother-in-law discussed the situation in all its bearings for three full
days: we may be sure that Hyde, with his strong attachment to the
Church of England, did not refrain from theological argument, but it
was the interests of James's King and beloved brother that were his
main theme; when he found that all his pleadings were in vain, Hyde
took from his pocket a holograph statement from Charles to the effect
that if James would consent merely to attend the services of the Church
of England, without making any profession of change of faith, he would
be permitted to return to England. Halifax also wrote to him and told
him frankly "that except he became a Protestant his friends would be
obliged to leave him, like a garrison that one could no longer defend";
to which James replied "that then his case was more desperate than he
understood it to be before, for that he could not alter his principles".
These persistent attempts to persuade James to forswear his settled con-
victions in his own interests and in those of Charles and as a condition
of his return from exile "mortified him very much", and he considered
the compulsion under which he continued to reside in Scotland was a
confession of weakness on the part of Charles; he urged also that
Charles should send for him, if only for a short time, so that they could
discuss together the affairs of Scotland. He had for a time the fear that
Charles was jealous of him: he complained that, as Halifax had warned
him, his friends were all slipping away from him, and he had an uneasy
suspicion that his brother was attaching them to himself. But he appears
to have been misinformed, for it was reported that at Court "nobody
hath any credit but the Duke's creatures".

James began to despair of ever returning to England, and his depressed
state of mind may well have been a factor in a decline in will-power and
mental grip which set in about this time. It has been suggested that
there is evidence of this decline in the naivety of the letters which he
wrote to William of Orange from the year 1686 onwards, but it is difficult
to detect a change in this respect, for his letters had always been naive.
What is significant is that about this time James, who, since he emerged
from boyhood, had, apart from his subservient submission to the royal